FARMER  GEORGE
terrible height. The farmer grumbles, and grows
hard-hearted. The labourer, knowing that others
must maintain his family, becomes careless, or idle,
or a spendthrift, whilst his wife and children are
obliged to struggle with want, or to apply to a surly
overseer for a scanty allowance.'3'
Mr. Warner gives it as his own opinion that the enclosures
were a benefit to the landlord, the large farmer, and
the clergy,
"but these advantages are purchased by so large a
proportion of individual evil, that it becomes a question
of morals as well as policy, a question as difficult as it is
important, whether that system ought to be generally
adopted".1
In November 1830 the wretched and starving labourers
began to riot for a daily wage of half a crown, but in the
course of the disturbances which ensued not a single
person was killed by the rioters, or even seriously injured.
The Whigs were by then in office, and their vengeance
was terrible. Nine men and boys were hanged, of whom
two were executed in the enforced presence of a number
of their friends, 400 were imprisoned, and 457 were
transported to Australia.2 Meanwhile Macaulay was
searching the dictionary for epithets to describe the
Whig horror at the enormities of Jefferys. It is not
suggested that Whigs were the only landowners who
enclosed the common land, but it was the system estab-
lished by them that made enclosures so profitable to the
rich. They were but one aspect of that concentration
of property in ever fewer hands which had been the
consequence of the victory of oligarchy over monarchy.
1 Warner, R.: A Walk Through some of the Western Counties of England,
pp. 49-52. 3 cf. Trevelyan, G. M.: Lord Grey of the Reform Bill^ pp. 252-255.
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